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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. - |may be found there now, were once needles too. 
; 7 Finding such things come of needles, let us see 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. |now how the needles come into being. 
iinctetneniend Steins we We are allowed to go over the Victoria Works, 
the manufactory of John James; and, moreover, 
JOHN RICHARDSON, into any of the houses of his work-people who 
carry on their business at home :. which is the case 
at xo. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, |with about three fourths of them. Those who 
PHILADELPHIA. work on J. James’ premises are well off for air,}and thumb. Backwards and forwards he makes 
light, and cheerfulness. Some of the rooms over-|them revolve in contact with the wheel; and off 
: look his pretty garden, and all have plenty of| flies a shower of sparks. One end being done, he 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. | windows. When once we have left the furnaces| presents the other; for it must be remembered 
and boilers, all the rest is clean; and there is no|that these wires are of the length of two needles. 
Selected. |sign of ill-health in any of the intelligent faces.|As he works, we see the dust rushing under the 
Needles, Intelligent they are; for these people have had a|cover, quite away from the workman’s face ;#and 
7 (Continued from page 386.) good school education. J. James admits no chil-|we are invited to go and see what becomes of it. 
: It is not so very long since every needle of every|dren under ten years of age to his employment. | There is a covered fan-wheel in the middle of the 
size was made separately, from beginning to end,|He cannot prevent some of his people from hiring| chamber, turned by water-power; and this it is 
as sail-makers’ needles and packing needles are|the help of children under that age; but his rule|which sucks away the dust from all the four grind- 
made still. It is hard to say which is most per-|is enforced to the utmost of his power. Of the|stones at once. We pass outside to the end of the 
plexing to the imagination ; the old method, by|work-people, thirty-eight can read and write ; four-| building, and go down some more steps; to the 
which nails, hooks and eyes, and needles, were|teen read but do not write ; and only three can do|brink of the stream which is flowing away down 
separately fashioned by hand: or the present|neither. Those three are—a boy just arrived from |the little ravine. We observe that a patch of the 
amount of production by machinery. elsewhere; a man, of great natural intelligence, |opposite bank, some way down, is whitened— 
I saw, the other day, hooks and eyes made by|who earns two guineas a week, and a half-wit, who|crusted over with dust ; and, looking carefully, we 
amachine, which gave me a strong impression of|cah turn a wheel, but cannot learn his letters. see puffs, as of a thin smoke, coming from behind 
its being alive (some one said it could do every-| In going over the premises, we must pass hither|a grey stone on our side of the bank. Behind 
thing but speak,) by which one manufactory sends |and thither, and walk into the next street and|that stone is the outlet from the fan-wheel, and 
out a ton per week of hooks and eyes. No com-|back again, and even take a drive to a certain|the whitening on the grass and brambles is the 
ment can add to the marvel of the thought—a ton|country mill and return, in order to present in|dust which would have hung about the men and 
of hooks and eyes per week! In needle-making | their natural order the processes of needle-making. | within the men, if they had not consented to this 
there is no such marvellous machinery : the marvel] The best wire comes from Yorkshire; the in-|saving measure. 
eae chiefly of the dexterity attainable by|ferior from Birmingham. There is a small cham-| It is a plan which costs a little money in the 
uman fingers ; but the monstrous numbers made|ber, really pretty in its way, from being hung) first instance ; although it saves a vast deal in the 
> simply overwhelming. We saw, on a counter|round with coils of bright wire, suspended from|end. That fan-wheel uses a third of the water power 
0 . warehouse yesterday, a set of little parcels,/hooks. This wire is of all thicknesses, from the|appropriated to this chamber. The men have, 
- as a lady might carry home all at once in ajstout kind required for fish-hooks for Newfound-| nominally, the same wages as of old ; but they pa 
and-basket, and found that they contained a}land cod, and for packing and sail-making needles, |their share of this loss at the rate of about a chi - 
quarter of a million of needles! Comparing that|to the finest for cambric-needles. In the dark and|ling a-week. This is their toll for life and health. 
set of parcels with what else the room espe dingy rooms below, bits of wire, each the length|The masters bear a much larger share, and with 
We gave up the attempt to comprehend what welof two needles, are cut by a pair of vast shears,|extreme content. It may be mentioned here, that 
_ The room was surrounded by compartments, | well fixed to the wall. from the nominally high—extremely high—wages 
Ean which was filled with similar packets. The “ measure” is a steel instrument, furnished |of this class of men, must be deducted the mill 
¢ effort to imagine their contents, when in| with a screw, which determines the length of the|rents they pay, and the cost of their tools— 
use, was like undertaking to count the grains of|bundle of wires cut at once. Two iron rings,|amounting altogether to ten or twelve shillings a 
“Tec yard of sea-beach. about five inches in diameter, are placed on cdge, | week. 
. et this was only one room of one manufactory | and nearly filled with the cut wires, of which there) We have now the wires straight, and pointed 
of one little town! Needle-making is now, how-|is thus a pretty large faggot before us. Thesejat both ends. We next find ourselves in a work- 
wer, almost gone out every where else. There wires, having come off coils, are curved, and they|shop, in the next street to J. James’. Here we 
> ) once, a famous manufacture at Long Cren-| must be straightened. A sort of hooked poker is|see a stamping machine and die, which flattens 
n, in Oxfordshire ; but it has languished so long} thrust into the rings, and transports the faggot to|and prints a space precisely in the middle of each 
. aeeoe nearly expired. The people inter-|the furnace, where it is presently heated red-hot. |bit of wire. The print shows where the eye is to 
ideas os remarkable exclusiveness ; exchanged | It is taken out; a curved iron bar is laid between | be, and at the same time the “guttering” is done 
ae with nobody else; heard, or would hear, of|the rings, and the bundle is rolled backwards and |—the forming the little channel seen in the heads 
ude ee chose to remain as they were ;|forwards on a table until the wires are straight. jof all needles. The workman strikes off five thou- 
@Reaai, 4 course, they sank. The population| This is called “ rubbing straight.” sand of these in an hour; that is, he flattens and 
aa ae has, meantime, increased from fifteen} We now find ourselves in a mill in the country| “gutters” the heads of ten thousand needles per 
ndred to nearly five thousand ; of whom almost |—a pretty place, with its pond, its unceasing gus hour—rather an advance upon the old method of 
srery man, woman and child, lives by needles.|of water, its little ravine, its cheerful farmstead, | doing each one by hand. Then comes the punch- 
® neighbouring villages contain a population ofits fields with cows grazing, even at this season. |ing of the eyes. The punch is double of course; 
four thousand to five thousand more : a large| There is a miller peeping at us. What does he|and the boy who works it perforates four thousand 
— of whom are employed by the Redditch|do here? One end of the mill is let for grinding| wires, or eight thousand needles per hour. This 
a acturers. The lawyers’ and doctors’ fees|flour, the other for grinding needles. We go|is dexterous work, the wires being laid and re- 
once needles ; and the shopkeepers’ profits, |down some steps to a basement-room, where straps| moved almost faster than the eye can follow. 
: maid-servants’ wages, and the houses and’ are revolving with all possible zeal. The water-| The next boy we noticed was seven years old; 
schools, and the land allotments, and the| wheel is under our feet, and round us are placed |a little fellow hired by the woman under whom he 
prizes, and all the good things that|four-grindstones. Each grindstone is furniehed|worked. “This boy,” we were told, “earns his 




















































with a cap or cover, like a collapsing Dutch-oven. 
It does not fit closely, but leaves a space through 
which the deadly dust is blown. Here is the 
secret of the salvation of the dry-grinders. A 
comfortable-looking needle-pointer is seated on his 
bench. He takes up two dozen or so of wires, and 
applies the ends to the grindstone. While doing 
this, he has to roll every wire between his finger 
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living by spitting. He is not an American; yet|be persuaded seriously to reflect upon these things, |arrested in wildest frenzy, and turned into stone, 
he passes his days in spitting.’’” Before him lay|and may that Goodness that wills not the death of| would give but a faint notion of the fretted turby. 
bits of wire almost as fine as hairs; and these|the sinner, in his own good time enable you to |lent twistings, deep rents and chasms, threatenj 
wires he was running through the eyes of the|see that these are not the things that make for| pinnacles, and overhanging crests of dull, cin 
twin needles which had come from the punch. | peace; that peace which will be more to you in ajlava, which, ghost-like, stretch to the horizon, 
He ran a wire through each line of eyes, “‘spit-|dying hour than ten thousand worlds. ‘That you|Sometimes extraordinary swirls in the rock show 
ting” two dozen or so on his two wires. A woman, |may live to see the day you will enlist under this | how the viscous mass was moved while it cooled, 
whose wrists and arms were obviously of unusual | blessed Captain, and become valiant soldiers of the | Large corrugated surfaces thus frequently occur, 
strength, received these spitted needles, laid them | Prince of Peace, is the earnest desire of one who/and occasionally they even assume patterns like a 
on a prepared steel plate, and filed off all rough-|tenderly loves you and desires your well-being, |tesselated pavement. Sometimes you pass over 
ness on both sides. The twin needles had yet to|not only here but hereafter. broad domes that ring to the tread, and beneath, 
be separated, and the fragments of flattened steel subterranean chambers stretch to a great distance, 
surrounding the heads to be removed. This was which might serve as dens for all the wild beasts 
done by a woman close at hand, who sat before Volcanoes of Iceland. ; jof the forest. Hidden from the summer sun, 
her little anvil, filing with precision between the| It is to its volcanoes that Iceland owes its chief |banks of ice and snow lie in some of these caves 


rows of heads, so that they separated easily; and 
then by another movement, clearing away all ex- 
traneous bits and sharp edges, delivering her 
spitsful of needles complete in form. 

They are still rough and rusty-looking; and, 
what is worse, they are soft; so soft as to bend 
with a touch. The hardening comes next. They 
are heated in batches in the furnace, and, when 
red-hot, are soused inté a pan of cold water. Next 
they must be tempered; and this is done by heap- 
ing hem (all lying the same way) on a very hot 


and most characteristic feature. In no part of the 
world is such dire destruction or such terrible evi- 
dence of this fearful agency seen. Most of the 
greater mountains have been, or are still volca- 
|noes ; and in truth the whole island owes its birth 
to voleanic upheaval. So rough, so wild and rug- 
iged is the land, that it appears like a fragment 
torn from the bottom of the deep, and elevated 
above the wave by some convulsion of nature. 


all the year round ; and small holes, into which a 
horse’s foot is apt to slide, are a constant source 
of danger to the traveller. The persistent heat of * 
these masses of lava is evidenced by the fact, that 
many years after their effusion they continue hot 
and smoking. Such sterile, howling wildernesses 
are what Raphael would have fitly termed “ a sub- 
lime horror.”’ Hardly a trace of life in animal or 
plant is met with. The lowest lichens and a 


Hecla is the voleano best known, because it lies|weatherbeaten grey moss sear the rocks with faint 
to the south of the island, and can be seen by/|traces of colour, and at long intervals an eagle, or 





metal plate, where a man with a metal slice called | passing ships; but it is very far from being thejone of the apoplectic ravens which haunt these 
“a knife” in each hand, shifts them incessantly |most destructive of the ‘‘Eruptors” of Iceland. |solitudes, may flit noiselessly past, their dark 
backwards and forwards upon each other, taking|On an average, there has been an explosion some-|shadows gliding like an evil spirit over the barren 
care that all get, as nearly as possible, an equal|Where in the island every thirteen years, and|rocks. Not another sign of life exists, and in 
quantity of heat. If any get too little, they bend several of these have been unsurpassed for their|truth, the absence of insect life is one of the miost 


in the using; if too much they break. As they 
turn blue upon this plate, they are removed, the 


violent and devastating effects. 
It is very remarkable that in a land where 


curious and striking features of the country. Ex- 
cept in some of the valleys by the side of rivers, 


shade of blueness showing when they are tempered | bravery and enterprise have never been wanting,|where hungry gnats abound, there is het a 


enough. 
(To be continued.) 


ne eS 
For “ The Friend.” 

The following letter was addressed by a Friend 
to some of her young relations who were about to 
enter the army, some of whom are now inhabitants 
of the eternal world—and is now offered for inser- 
tion in “The Friend,” if thought worthy of a 
place therein. 


“My Dear In taking my leave of you, 
perhaps for the last time, my heart was too full 
to use my tongue, and I have resorted to the pen 
—as I cannot but desire your preservation, even 
in the awful work in which you are about to en- 
gage. Believing, as I do, that you with myself 
will one day have to answer for the deeds done in 
the body, whether they have been good or whether 
they have been evil, and that all souls are alike 
precious in the Divine sight, I tremble at the 
thought of the dangers which await you, inasmuch 
as evil communications do corrupt good manners; 
and that it is impossible for us not to be more or 


Jess influenced by those with whom we associate, | 
and that snares and temptations will be thickly | 


strewed around you. Every thing will be done 
to drown the horrors of your engagement, to blunt 
your sensibilities, and to heighten those violent 
passions which it is the work of the christian to 
subdue. Many are the plausible arguments which 
may be adduced in favour of engaging in the pre- 
sent awful conflict ; but one thing is clear, that he 
who would be a follower of Him who not only said, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ but has also commanded us 
to ‘love our enemies,’ cannot fight. May you 
ever remember that it is an awful thing to take 
away that life you cannot give—that it is an awful 
thing to send, perhaps unprepared, one immortal 


a region some three thousand miles in extent, 
lying in the south-east corner of the island, should 
never have been penetrated by man. In that wild 


winged insect to be seen. No bees or butterflies 
fill the air with their busy hum, or pass glitteri 
down the breeze. There are no hedgerows or 


and untrodden desert stand some of the most de-|copses “ melodious with tune,” no little birds im- 
|structive craters. Age after age, wave upon wave|petuous with song. On the moors the melancholy 
jof burning lava has been poured over it; earth-|cry of the plover may at intervals be heard, but 
quakes have rent it and tormented it, without the |the thrush and starling and corncrake never come 


eye of man ever resting on its mysteries. From 
out of this solitude, perfect seas of molten lava 
have, at various times, flowed over the pastures 
and laboriously cultivated fields of the wretched 
inhabitants. Considerable hills have been thrown 
up, water-courses cut deep in the hills filled full 
to the brim, and long reefs and islands cast far 
out into the sea. One stream is fifty miles long, 
fifteen miles broad, and six hundred feet deep; 
and it has been calculated that one volcano in that 
wilderness threw out, during one eruption, fifty 
to sixty millions of cubic yards of material! Into 
the inhabited regions alone, a greater bulk than 
Mont Blanc was projected! The accounts which 
have been handed down of this event, present to 
us a picture too terrible almost for belief. With 
a wide-spread destruction of the land, the depths 
of the sea were invaded, and the fish (the Ice- 
lander’s chief means of subsistence) driven from 
the shore. The flames broke out even through 
the waves in the line of movement, and the sea 
was covered with pumice for one hundred and fifty 
miles. A thick canopy hung over the island for 
a year, and the winds carried the ashes over 
Europe, Africa, and America. The very sun was 
darkened, and showed only as a ball of fire, while 
frightful hurricanes, hail storms, thunder and 
lightning added their horrors; and famine and 





those who survived the catastrophe. 
The great lava streams are inconceivably wild. 


in all that silent land. Among the grass and 
stones few worms or little insects meet your eye. . 
I saw no beetle, or spider, or snail. The very 
house-fly did not visit our tent ; and certain heavy 
and light cavalry, so common in the houses of 
more southern Jands, are, so far as I could learn, 
prudently indifferent to so cold and pret 
a field of industry and enterprise as is presen 
to them in Iceland. Every where a strange silence 
reigns, like that of the Great Desert. Over head 
and under foot every thing wears the lifeless | 
silence of desolation. It is in winter that the 
echoes are aroused, and then, with the hurricane 
“travelling in the greatness of his strength,” and 
the ice-artillery, the long valleys and iron hills 
shout again. 

Craters of all sizes are very commonly met with. 
Occasionally, a few yards from the road, you gaa 
look down a black funnel into an unknown ab 


sometimes an unfathomable lake occupies an ¢ 
vent ; and I have heard of filled-up craters se 


as sheep-folds. But it is not lava alone which 
projected from the subterranean chambers of [ee 
land. Hot mud, boiling water, liquid sulphur, 
are at different places thrown up; and it is espe 
cially in those valleys, where the discolo 
sloughs of sulphur smudge the ground and streak 
the hill-side, and_where the vapours of 


pestilence still further reduced the number of|caldrons constantly fill the air, that you 


realise your near approach to the “ ignes su 
siti,” and feel disposed to examine suspici 


spirit into the presence of its Judge. And it is|A sight of one is a sufficient reward for crossing |all the hollows and lurking-places for the befittit 


equally awful to stand as it were in the face of|the ocean. 


death, without any.assurance that our sins have 
gone beforehand to judgment; or that we have 
experienced that change of heart, without which 


desolation”? cannot elsewhere be found. It would 
be a fit earthly habitation for Azrael, “the spirit 
of desolation.”’ 


A more complete “abomination of|genius.—Good Words. 


— 
A kind refusal is sometimes as gratifying a8 * 
bestowal: he who can alleviate the pain of anu 


none of us may hope to enter heaven. May you| To describe such a stream as like a billowy sea| gracious act is inexcusable unless he do s0. 
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= . THE FRIEND. 
; For “The Friend.” | which, I infallibly knew, would never deceive any. | convictions; giving power to such to avoid and 
Improvements in the Church. But with and by this divine power and spirit of|resist those things that do not please God, and to 
(Continued from page 388.) God and the light of Jesus, I was to bring people | grow strong in love, faith, and good works; that 
We learn from the doctrinal and controversial] off from all their own ways, to Christ the new and|so man, whom sin hath made as a wilderness, 
writings put forth by many of the more eminent/living way, * * ‘off from the world’s teachers /|overrun with briars and thorns, might become as 


among the early Friends, as well as from the nar- 
ratives of their lives and religious labours, that 
the burden of the word committed to them to 
preach, which they felt themselves specially called 
on to urge upon the attention and acceptance of 
the people, was Christ Jesus the Saviour; not 
merely as set forth in the holy Scriptures, but more 
especially as revealed by the Holy Spirit in the 
heart, where only He can be savingly known as 
the Redeemer, the Mediator, and the Sanctifyer 
of the soul. They proclaimed Him as tlie true 


- Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 


the world by a measure and manifestation of his 
grace and good spirit in the heart; which light, 
they declared, the people were generally overlook- 
ing or refusing to give heed to, but which never- 
theless was as a light shining in a dark place, and 
if minded and obeyed would illuminate it more 
and more, until the day dawned and the day-star 
arose, bringing the cleansed and sanctified soul 
into the perfect day of God’s salvation. While 
they highly valued the scriptures as being “given 
by inspiration and profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works,” they 
uniformly declared they were but a secondary 
means ; a declaration of the Fountain but not the 
Fountain itself; and not to be esteemed the prin- 
cipal ground of all truth and knowledge, nor yet 
the adequate primary rule of faith and manners. 
In accordance with the teachings of these sacred 
writings themselves, as well as their own heartfelt 
experience in the work of salvation, they gave the 





made by men, to learn of Christ, who is the way, 
the truth and the life; of whom the Father said, 
‘This is my beloved Son, hear ye him.’ I directed 
them to the divine light of Christ, and his spirit 
in their hearts, which would let them see all their 
evil thoughts, words and actions, that they had 
thought, spoken and acted; by which light they 
might see their sin, and also their Saviour Christ 
Jesus, to save them from their sins. This, I told 


the garden of God, cultivated by his divine power, 
and replenished with the most virtuous and beau- 
tiful phate of God’s own right hand planting, to 
his eternal praise.” 

While preaching this doctrine to others, they 
were strictly watchful in applying it to themselves, 
as it related to the government of their lives and 
conversation, and their conduct in the church. 
“‘ We hold the truth in the spirit of it, and not in 


them, was the first step to peace, even to stand|our own spirits or after our own will and affec- 
still in the light that showed them their sins and|tions. These were bowed and brought into sub- 
transgressions, by which they might come to see| jection, insomuch that it was visible to those who 
how they were in the fall of old Adam, in dark-| knew us, that we did ‘not think ourselves at our 
ness and death, strangers to the covenant of pro-|own disposal, to go where we listed, or say or do 
mise, and without God in the world; and by the|what we listed, or when we listed. Our liberty 


same light they might see Christ that died for 
them, to be their Redeemer and Saviour and their 
way toGod.” °* , 

R. Barclay says : “ Seeing no man knoweth the 
Father, but the Son, and he to whom the Son re- 
vealeth him, and seeing the revelation of the Son 


stood in the liberty of the Spirit of Truth, and no 
pleasure, no profit, no fear, no favour could draw 
us from this retired, strict and watchful frame. 
We were so far from seeking occasions of com- 
pany, that we avoided them what we could, pursu- 
ing our own business with moderation, instead of 


is in and by the Spirit, therefore the testimony of| meddling with others unnecessarily. Our words 


the Spirit is that alone by which the true know- 
ledge of God hath been, is, and can be only re- 
vealed.” ‘From these tevelations of the Spirit 
of God have proceeded the scriptures of Truth :” 
“ nevertheless, because they are only a declaration 
of ‘the Fountain, and not the Fountain itself, 
therefore they are not to be esteemed the princi- 
pal ground of all truth and knowledge, nor yet 
the adequate primary rule of faith and manners.” 
“Tf by the Spirit we can only come to the true 
knowledge of God, if by the Spirit we are led into 


were few and savory, our looks composed and 
weighty, and our whole deportment very observ- 
able. “True it is that this retired and strict sort of 
life, from the liberty of the conversation of the 
world, exposed us to the censures of many, as hu- 
mourists, conceited and self-righteous persons, &c 
But it was our preservation from many snares to 
which others were continually exposed, by the pre- 
valence of the lust of the eye,” &c. ‘In that 
day we -judged not after the sight of the eye, or 
after the hearing of the ear; but according to the 


all truth, and so be taught of all things ; then the|light and sense this blessed Spirit gave us we 


. first place to the inestimable gift of the light of| Spirit and not the Scriptures, is the foundation | judged and acted in reference to things and per- 


Christ,—the grace of God—the measure or mani-| and ground of all truth and knowledge, and the sons, ourselves and others, yea toward God our 


festation of the Holy Spirit—in the secret of the| primary rule of faith and manners.” “ As, then, 
heart ; purchased by Christ’s death and bestowed| teachers are not to go before the teaching of God 
on all mankind, to bring salvation to all who|himself under the new covenant, but to follow 
would submit to and follow it ; and as being abso-| after it, neither are they to rob us of that great 
lutely necessary for attaining that knowledge of| privilege which Christ hath purchased unto us by 
God and of his beloved Son, who died for man,| his blood; so neither is the scripture to go before 


FESSESS eR Pasageks 


which is life eternal ; as well as for the right open- 
ing, understanding and application of what has 
been written by holy men of God as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. 

George Fox says: “I was sent to turn people 
from darkness to light, that they might receive 
Christ Jesus; for to as many as should receive 
him in his light, I saw he would give power to 
become the sons of God ; which I had obtained by 
receiving Christ. I was. to direct people to the 
Spirit that gave forth the scriptures, by which 
they might be led into all truth, and up to Christ 
and God, as those had been who gave them forth. 
Twas to turn them fo the Grace of God and to 
the truth in the heart which came by Jesus; that 
by this grace they might be taught, which would 

ring them salvation; that their hearts might be 
established by it, their words might be seasoned, 
and all might come to know their salvation nigh. I 
saw Christ died for all men; was a propitiation for 
all; and enlightened all men and women with his 

lvine and saving light, and that none could be 
true believers but those who believed therein. I 
saw that the grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion had appeared to all men, and that the mani- 
festation of the Spirit of God was given to every 
man to profit withal.” “Iwas glad that I was 
commanded to turn people to that inward light, 


the teaching of the Spirit, or to rob us of it.” 
William Penn, speaking of “ the word of light 
and life’ preached by George Fox, says: “ For as 
it reached the conscience and broke the heart, and 
brought many to a sense and search, so what 
people had been vainly seeking without, with 
much pains and cost, they by this ministry found 
within; where it was they wanted what they 
sought for, viz., the right way to peace with God. 
For they were directed to the Light of Jesus 
Christ within them, as the seed and leaven of the 
kingdom of God; near all, because in all, and 
God’s talent to all. A faithful and true witness 
and just monitor in every bosom. The gift and 
grace of God ‘to life and salvation, that appears to 






Maker. For being quickened by it in our inward 
man, we could easily discern the difference of 
things, and feel what was right and what was 
wrong, and what was fit, and what not, both in 
reference to religion and civil concerns; that being 
the ground of the fellowship of all saints, it was 
in it our fellowship stood. Ln this we desired to 
have a sense of one another, and acted towards 
one another, and all men in love, faithfulness and 
fear.” 

It is not necessary to multiply extracts from the 
writings of the early Friends, to show that this 
cardinal doctrine of christianity was the great 
theme of their oral and written teaching, and that 
which they felt themselves specially called to im- 
press upon all professors of the christian religion; 
these writings abound with the evidence of it. It 
had been very much lost sight of and disregarded 
by the different religious denominations, and con- 
sequently their christianity had dwindled into 
little more than routine services and outside per- 


all, though few regard it.” Then in regard to the | formances, void of life ; the form of godliness being 


ministry of the early Friends generally: ‘And as 
their testimony was to the principle of God in 
man, the precious pearl and leaven of the king- 
dom, as the only blessed means appointed of God 
to quicken, convince and sanctify man; so they 
opened to them what it was in itself, and what it 
was given to them for: how they might know it 
from their own sp#it, and that of the subtle ap- 
pearance of the Evil One; and what it would do 
for all those whose minds are turned off from the 
vanity of the world, and its lifeless ways and 
teachers, and adhere to this blessed light in them- 


kept up, but for the want of this vital, energizing 
principle, there being a great lack of power. 

The doctrine was denounced and derided, while 
its zealous and courageous advocates were scoffed 
at as fanatics; or persecuted as blasphemers and 
revolutionists in the church, who would turn every- 
thing upside down. But in spite of misrepresen- 
tation and obloquy, and under grievous suffering 
inflicted by puritanical and monarchical tyranny, 
stimulated and carried into practice by a merce- 
nary hierarchy and priesthood, the word committed 
to them could not be bound or rendered void, and 





ee sad grace, by which all might know their|selves; which discovers and condemns sin iu all|thousands within the pale of different religious 
vation and their way to God; even that Divine] its appearances, and shows how to overcome it if| societies of the day, not only rejoiced at hearing 


Spirit which would lead them into all truth, and| minded and obeyed in its holy manifestations and|the glad tidings, but obeyed the call, and thus 
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came to experience within themselves, by its heart- 
changing efficacy, that the gospel is the power of 


God unto salvation to all them that believe. Arbi- 
trary and unjust Jaws, ridicule and cruel punish- 
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benevolence, when we bid that soul plunge into 
endless perdition ? 

No argument, sir, can be necessary to prove the 
inutility of that which God has expressly forbid- 


| Vanity of Worldly Greatness, 


The great Wolsey, after he had reached the — 


highest round of ambition’s ladder, in the evenj 
of life, bitterly exclaimed, ‘ Would that I 


ments, were all unavailing to prevent George Fox|den. I might, therefore, content myself with|served my God as faithfully- as I have served my 


and his coadjutors from insisting upon the imme- 


having shown that God has forbidden the retalia- 


king. He would not have abandoned me in 


diate manifestation and teaching of the Holy|tion of injuries in all cases, but especially in the|oldage.” The illustriousstatesman, William Pj 
Spirit in the heart, as being the essential and only|case of taking life for life. Indeed, did not the| the favourite of king and people, “died,” (says 
means by which a true knowledge and sense of the| blindness of christians amount to infatuation, and| Wilberforce, his friend,) “of a broken heart,” 


sinfulness of sin, repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and strength to 
forsake sin -and to perfect holiness in the fear of 
the Lord, could be experienced. 

Insisting on this great truth, by no means in- 
duced them to undervalue or lightly esteem the 
Holy Scriptures. The evangelist having emphati- 
eally declared that Christ is the “‘ Word of God,” 
and Jesus himself, that He is the “‘ Bread of Life,” 
they refused either appellation to those sacred 
records ; but they freely acknowledged them to be 
given by inspiration of God, and able to make 
wise unto salvation, through that faith which is 
in Jesus Christ. Hence they valued them highly 
and read them diligently, being careful, however, 
to guard against their being looked upon as the 
only or principal means of obtaining a revelation 
of the will of God, or as having power in them- 
selves to convert or save the soul. 

(To be continued.) 


Sugar as Food.—Adams, the English phy- 
siologist, in a paper on the “ Use of sugar as food,” 
says :— I know by experience the difference in 
nutritious effect produced by the flesh of tired cat- 
tle on a march, and those slain in a condition aris- 
ing from abundant food and healthy exercise. In 
the former case, any amount might be eaten with- 
out the satisfaction of hunger, whilst in the lat- 
ter, a smaller amount removed hunger. But I 
discovered that certain other food of a different 
quality, such as grape-sugar and fruit, would help 
the tired meat to assimilate, and thus remove hun- 
ger. Puddings and fruit-tarts are not, therefore, 
simpy flatteries of the palate, but digestive agents ; 
provided, always, they are not themselves made 
of rebelliously indigestible materials.” The re- 
viewer alludes to the fondness of artizans for con- 
fectionery, and of patients just discharged from 
the hospital asking for “sweets,” in preference to 
*‘ good substantial food,’ as examples of a correct 
instinct. There is no doubt that in children, in 
whom the requirements of growth call for a rapid 
and efficient transformation of food into tissue, the 
demand for sweets is very imperious ; and parents 
should understand that the jam-pot will diminish 
the butcher’s bill, and increase the amount of nu- 
trition extracted from beef and mutton.—Late 
Paper. 


On the Taking of Life.—Every christian be- 
lieves, that when a wicked man dies, he goes into 
a state of eternal misery. His probation closes; 
there is no more hope of his repentance, reforma- 
tion, pardon, or redemption. Who, then, can 
wish for the death of a wicked man? Who can 
rashly lay his hand on that brittle thread of life, 
which suspends a wretched soul over the dreadful 
gulf, and bid him drop? What temporal advan- 
tage the poor criminal can gain by living, or lose 
by dying, is nothing. What temporal good a com- 
munity may gain or lose by the event, is like pois- 
ing a feather against mountains of lead. While 
the ulterior intentions of the Almighty God re- 
specting a soul, are unknown to us, while we per- 
ceive no hope from its present state, and that the 
stroke of death will be his eternal separation from 


was it not as wilful as it is total, they would per- 
ceive in the commands of Christ to love our ene- 
mies, @ full and absolute prohibition to take their 
lives, which is the greatest possible injury we can 
do to them.— Letters addressed to Caleb Strong, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 
Selected. 
A PRAYER. 
I ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use the things I have aright; 
Not years, but wisdom that shall make 
My life a profit and delight. 


I ask not that for me the plan 
Of good and ill be set aside ; 
But that the common lot of man 

Be nobly borne and glorified. 


I know I may not always keep 

My steps in places green and sweet, 
Nor find the pathway of the deep 

A path of safety for my feet ; 


But pray that, when the tempest’s breath 
Shall fiercely sweep my way about, 

I make not shipwreck of my faith 
In the unbottomed sea of doubt ; 


And that, though it be mine to know 
How hard the stoniest pillow seems, 

Good angels still may come and go 
On the bright ladder of my dreams. 


I do not ask for love below— 

That friends shall never be estranged ; 
But for the power of loving, so 

My heart may keep its youth unchanged. 


Youth, joy, wealth—Fate, I give thee these; 
Leave faith and hope till life is passed ; 
And leave my heart’s best impulses 
Fresh and unfailing to the last. 


For this I count, of all sweet things 
The sweetest out of heaven above; 
And loving others surely brings 
The fullest recompense of love ! 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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Curious Detection of a Criminal.—Not long 
ago there occurred in Prussia one of those cases of 
detection of crime by scientific means, which in- 
terests a large and intelligent class of readers. A 
quantity of gold packed in boxes, was despached 
by a railway train. On arriving at its destination 
it was discovered that the gold had been stolen 
from some of the boxes, which were refilled with 
sand to make up for the deficient weight. Mea- 
sures were at once taken for the discovery of the 
thief, and that no chance might be lost, Professor 
Ehrenberg was requested to make a microscopic 
examination of the sand. The Professor (who is 
a member of the Academy of Sciences at Berlins 
well known for his researches into minute objects, 
and his comparison of volcanic dust from all parts 
of the world) asked that a quantity of sand from 
every station by which the train passed should be 
sent to him. Examining these one after another, 
he at last came to a sand which was identical with 
that found in the gold boxes. + The name of the 
station whence this sand had been collected was 
known, inquiries were set on foot at that station, 


‘my heart will break 


On his dying bed he is stated to have said, “ TI fear 
I have neglected prayer too much to make it avail. 
able on a deathbed.” Still more distressing was 
the closing scene of Sheridan’s career. He who 
had stood on the pinnacle of glory and gained the 
most flattering distinctions, writes in old age to one 
of his friends, ‘I am absolutely undone and broken. 
hearted.” Misfortunes crowded on him, and his 
last moments were haunted by fears of a prison. 
Forsaken by his gay associates, dispirited and 
world-weary he closed his eyes in gloom and sor. 
row. Sir Walter Scott thus gives his dirge of 
life. Referring to his departure from Abbotsford, 
he writes :— When I think what this place now 
is, and what it has been not long ago, I think 
. Some new object 
of complaint comes every moment; sicknesses 
comes thicker and thicker; friends are fewer and 
fewer. The recollection of youth, health, and 
powers of activity, neitherimproved nor enjoyed, 
is a poor strain of comfort. The best is, the long 
halt will arrive at length and close all.” 

‘Save me from the horrors of a gaol,” were 
almost the dying words of the poet Burns. Cam 
bell, who wrote “‘ The pleasures of Hope,” sami 
in this melancholy strain:—‘I am alone in the 
world. My wife and the child of my hopes are 
dead. My only surviving child is consigned to 
a living tomb—a lunatic asylum. My last ho 
are blighted. As for fame, it is a bubble that 
must soon burst. Earned for others, shared with 
others, it was sweet; but at my age, to my own 
solitary experience, it is bitter. Left in my 
chamber alone with myself, is it wonderful my 
philosophy at times takes flight; that I rush into 
company ; resort to that which blunts but heals no 
pang ; and then, sick of the world, and dissatisfied 
with myself, shrink back into solitude.” Poor 
Campbell! What a change would have passed 
over him if he had exchanged his philosophy for 
christianity—if he had known the pleasures of 
christian hope—if, in the realized presence of the 
invisible Jesus, and His unutterable sympathy, he 
had found ‘the balm of Gilead,” to heal, not to 
blunt, the pangs of his wounded spirit ! 

‘‘ When I look back,” said the German poet, 
Goethe, in his seventy-fifth year, ‘on my eatly 
and middle life, and see how few remain of those 
who were young when I was young, I am remind- 
ed of a summer residence in a watering-place. 
When we arrive, we form acquaintances with 
those who came before us, but who will soon be 
leaving. The loss is painful ; but then comes the 
second generation, with which we live fora while 
on terms the most intimate. But then this passes 
away and leaves us alone with the third, which 


arrives soon before our departure, and with whieh 


we have but little to do. 

“T have often been praised as an especial fayour- 
ite of fortune; and I will not myself complain. 
But at the bottom there has been nothing but trow- 
ble and labour ; and Ican well say, that in my 
whole five-and-seventy years I have not had four 
weeks of real pleasure. It was the eternal rolling 


and among the persons there employed the thief of a stone, that had always to be lifted up agalm 


was detected.— Late Paper 


A Without godliness no one was ever ha or 
all good ; where is our mercy, our compassion, our|any one unhappy with it; it is the soul’s oe th, 


for a new start.” 


So spoke the great poet-idol of Gout and 


such is the world’s estimate of glory and p 
from the world’s oracle. , 
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What is it but the echo of the words of the 
Master, ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of this water shal/ 
thirst again?” Blessed be His name that He ad- 
ded, ‘‘ But whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst ; but the water 
that I shall give him shall be in him a well of wa- 
ter springing up into everlasting life.” (John vi. 
18, 14).—Late Paper. 


For “ The Friend.” 

Review of the Weather for Seventh month, 1864 

During the past month there were twenty clear 
days, six days were cloudy without rain, and rain 
fell during some part of five days. On the Ist and 
2d the amount of rain that fell was 1-52 inches; 
but from that time until the 25th, with the excep- 
tion of two very light showers, the weather was 
dry, and as there was very little dew at night, 
vegetation suffered much. On the 25th a storm 
of rain came on which lasted from early morning 
until about noon, during which time nearly an 
inch of rain fell. The highest temperature during 
the month was 88° at noon on the 11th and 12th; 
the lowest was 60° on the morning of the 22d; 
the mean temperature was 754$°. The amount 
of rain during the month was 2°58 inches. 


Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Eighth month Ist, 1864. 


Circumstances of the Weather 
for Seventh Month, 1864. 
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Table showing the comparative temperature and amount of 
rain in the Seventh months, 1863 and 1864. 


1863. 1864. 


Highest temperature in the Seventh 
month, ‘ - 83° = 88° 
Lowest, do. do. do. 65° 60° 
Mean, do. do. do. 7397° 753° 
Amount of rain in inches, Seventh 


month, . 649 2-58 


Career of a Pound of Cotton.—The following 
account of the adventures of a‘pound of cotton 
will demonstrate the importance of manufacturers 
toa country in a conspicuous manner: —There 
was sent off to London, a few years ago, from Glas- 
gow, Scotland, a small piece of muslin, about one 
pound weight, the history of which is as follows: 
“The cotton went from the United States to Lon- 
don, from London it went to Manchester, where it 
was manufactured into yarn; from Manchester it 
Was sent to Paisley, where it was woven; it was 
sent to Ayrshire next, where it was tamboured: 
after wards it was conveyed to Dumbarton, where 
it was handsewed, and again returned to Paisley, 


when it was sent toa distant part of the county 
of Renfrew to be bleached, and was returned to 
Paisley ; then per coach to London. It is diffi- 
cult precisely to ascertain the time required to 
bring this article to market ; but it may be pretty 
near the truth to reckon two years from the time 
it was packed in America till its cloth arrived in 
the merchant’s warehouse in London, whither it 
must have been conveyed three thousand miles 
by sea, and nine hundred and twenty miles by 
land, and contributed towards the support of no 
less than one hundred and fifty people, whose ser- 
vices were necessary in the carriage and manufac- 
ture of this small quantity of cotton, and by 
which the value was advanced two thousand per 
cent. What is said of this one pound of cot- 
ton, may be said of no inconsiderable part of the 
trade.—Late Paper. 


. From “ Bridgewater Treatises.” 
The Creator of the Physical World is the Gov- 
ernor of the Moral World 


With our views of the moral government of the 
world and the religious interests of man, the 
study of material nature is not and cannot be 
directly and closely connected. But it may be of 
some service to trace in these two lines of reason- 
ing, seemingly so remote, a demonstrable unity of 
result. It may be useful to show that we are 
thus led, not to two rulers of the universe, but to 
one God ;—to make it appear that the Creator 
and Preserver of the world is also the governor 
and judge of men ; that the author of the laws of 
nature is also the author of the law of duty ;— 
that He who regulates corporeal things by pro- 
perties of attraction and affinity and assimilating 
power, is the same being who regulates the ac- 
tions and conditions of men, by the influence of 
the feeling of responsibility, the perception of 
right and wrong, the hope of happiness, the love 
of good. 

The conviction that the divine attributes which 
we are taught by the study of the material world, 
and those which we learn from the contemplation 
of man as a responsible agent, belong to the same 
divine being, will be forced upon us, if we con- 
sider the manner in which all the parts of the 
universe, the corporeal and intellectual, the ani- 
mal and moral, are connected with each other. 
In each of these provinces of creation we trace 
refined adaptations and arrangements which lead 
us to the creator and director of so skilful a sys- 
tem ; but these provinces are so intermixed, these 
different trains of contrivance so interwoven, that 
we cannot, in our thoughts, separate the author 
of one part from the author of another. The 
creator of the heavens and of the earth, of the 
inorganic and of the organic world, of animals 
and of man, of the affections and the conscience, 
appears inevitably to be one and the same God. 

We will pursue this reflection a little more in 
detail. 

The Atmosphere is a mere mass of fluid floating 
on the surface of the ball of the earth ; it is one 
of the inert and inorganic portions of the universe, 
and must be conceived to have been formed by 
the same power which formed the solid mass of 
the earth and all other parts of the solar system. 
But how far is the atmosphere from being inert 
in its effects on organic beings, and unconnected 
with the world of life! By what wonderful adap- 
tations of its mechanical and chemical properties, 
and of the vital powers of plants, to each other, 
are the development and well-being of plants and 
animals secured! ‘The creator of the atmosphere 
must have been also the creator of plants and 
animals; we cannot for an instant believe the con- 
trary. But the atmosphere is not only subser- 


vient to the life of animals, and of man among the 
rest ; it is also the vehicle of voice ; it answers the 
purpose of intercourse; and, in the case of man, 
of rational intercourse. We have seen how re- 
markably the air is fitted for this office; the con- 
struction of the organs of articulation, by which 
they are enabled to perform their part of the 
work, is, as is well known, a most exquisite sys- 
tem of contrivances. But though living in an 
atmosphere capable of transmitting articulate 
sound, and though provided with organs fitted to 
articulate, man would never attain to the use of 
language, if he were not also endowed with ano- 
ther set of faculties. The powers of abstraction 
and generalization, memory and reason, the ten- 
dencies which occasion the inflexions and combi- 
nations of words, are all necessary to the forma- 
tion and use of language. Are not these parts of 
the same scheme of which the bodily faculties b 
which we are able to speak are another part 
Has man his mental powers independently of the 
ereator of his bodily frame? To what purpose 
then, or by what cause was the curious and com- 
plex machinery of the tongue, the glottis, the 
larynx produced? These are useful for speech, 
and full of contrivances which suggest such a 
use as the end for which these organs were con- 
structed. But speech appears to have been no 
less contemplated in the intellectual structure of 
man. The processes of which we have spoken, 
generalization, abstraction, reasoning, have a close 
dependence on the use of speech. These facul- 
ties are presupposed in the formation of language, 
but they are developed and perfected by the use 
of language. The mind of man then, with all its 
intellectual endowments, is the work of the same 
artist by whose hands his bodily frame was fash- 
ioned ; as his bodily faculties again are evidently 
constructed by the maker of those elements on 
which their action depends. The creator of the 
atmagsphere and of the material universe is the 
creator of the human mind, and the author of 
those wonderful powers of thinking, judging, in- 
ferring, discovering, by which, we are able to 
reason concerning the world in which we are 
placed ; and which aid us in lifting our thoughts 
to the source of our being himself. 
Light, or the means by which light is propa- 
gated, is another of the inorganic elements which 
forms a portion of the mere material world. The 
luminiferous ether, if we adopt that theory, or 
the fluid light of the theory of emission, must in- 
dubitably pervade the remotest ‘regions of the 
universe, and must be supposed to exist, as soon 
as we suppose the material parts of the universe 
to be in existence. The origin of light then 
must be at least as far removed from us as the 
origin of the solar system. Yet how closely con- 
nected are the properties of light with the struc- 
ture of our own bodies! The mechanism of the 
organs of vision and the mechanism of light are, 
as we have seen, most curiously adapted to each 
other. We must suppose, then, that the same 
power and skill produced one and the other of 
these two sets of contrivances, which so remark- 
ably jit into cach other. The creator of light is 
the author of our visual powers. But how small 
a portion does mere visual perception constitute 
of the advantages which we derive from vision ! 
We possess ulterior faculties and capacities by 
which sight becomes a source of happiness and 
good to man. The sense of beauty, the love of 
art, the pleasure arising from the contemplation. 
of nature, are all dependent on the eye; and we 
can hardly doubt that these faculties were bestow- 
ed on man to further the best interests of his be- 
ing. ‘The sense of beauty both animates and re- 
fines his domestic tendencies ; the love of art is a 
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powerful instrument for raising him above the|lessly pursued, since his pelt is worth from $3.50 
mere cravings and satisfactions of his animal na-|to $5, contributes 28,000 skins towards those ele- 
ture ; the expansion of mind which rises in us at}gant mantles and cloaks that every lady covets. 
the sight of the starry sky, the cloud-capt moun-|The muskrat species are prolific, and give us ful- 
tain, the boundless ocean, seems intendedeto di-|ly 250,000 skins, worth from 80 to 85 cents each. 
rect our thoughts by an impressive though indefi-|Of the more rare and costly furs, 2258 otters have 
nite feeling, to the infinite Author of all. But if|been captured from their lacustrine retreats, to 
these faculties be thus part of the scheme of man’s|do duty in the shape of gloves, &c., at from $6 to 
inner being, given him by a good and wise crea-|$7 per pelt, and 540 ‘fishers’ have been trapped, 
tor, can we suppose that this creator was any|yielding the fortunate hunter from $8 to $10 
other than the creator also of those visual organs,{apiece. The marten family, one much prized, 
without which the faculties could have no opera-|lost 1600 members, enriching the trapper at the 
tion and no existence ? As clearly as light and|rate of from $5 to $10 each. Of the cross fox, a 
the eye are the work of the same author, so clearly | very scarce and rare animal, only 76 have been 
also do our capacities for the most exalted visual |caught. Good specimens bring $20. During the 
pleasures, and the feelings flowing from them, |winter a trapper brought in, among a lot of peltries, 
proceed from the same divine hand, by which the |two skins which, as nothing had ever been seen 
mechanism of light was constructed. here like them before, were called the blue fox. 
The creator of the earth must be conceived to|They seem to be a hybrid between the cross fox 
be the author also of those qualities in the soil,|and the silver fox. No one knew their value, aud 
chemical and whatever else, by which it supports|they were sold at $2 each. The skins brought 
vegetable life, under all the modifications of natu-|$25 each in New York city.” 
ral and artificial condition. Among the attributes 
which the earth thus possesses, there are some 
which seem to have an especial reference to man 
in a state of society. Such are the power of the 
earth to increase its produce under the influence 
of cultivation, and the necessary existence of pro- , : 
erty in land, in order that this cultivation may |sneak thief; when a man says liar, those things 
be advantageously applied; the rise, under such|mean so much that people think they are vulgar. 
circumstances, of a surplus produce, of a quantity | Men do not steal now-a-days: they peculate! Or, 
of subsistence exceeding the wants of the cultiva-|if that is too strong a word, they put an s on it: 
tors alone ; and the consequent possibility of ine-|they speculate! Men are not now employing all 
qualities of rank and of all the arrangements of|the skill of their minds to be dishonest: they are 
civil society. These are all parts of the constitu-|/imanciering! You do not know whether a man 
tion of the earth. But these would all remain|is honest or not. When he speaks or writes, you 
mere idle possibilities, if the nature of man had|do not know whether he tells the truth or not. 
not a corresponding direction. If man had not a|And it is almost like being examined on a rack, 
social and economical tendency, a disposition to|or before inquisitorial magistrates, to be under 
congregate and co-operate, to distribute posses- the judicial necessity of saying every thing in 
sions and offices among the members of the com-|exact, characteristic, descriptive language. Words 
munity, to make and obey and enforce laws, the/are like cauteries, and they burn under such cir- 
earth would in vain be ready to respond to the |cumstances.— Beecher. 
care of the husbandman. Must we not then sup- ; aon “ 
pose that this attribute of the earth was bestowed Cheap Bread.— Bread and butter” are the 
pon it by him who gave to man those corres- only articles of food of which we never tire fora 
pending attributes, through which the apparent day, from early childhood to extreme old age. A 
niggardliness of the soil is the source of general pound of fine flour or Indian (corn) meal contains 
comfort and security, of polity and law? Must three times as much nourishment as one pound 
we not suppose that he who created the soil also of butcher's roast beef; and if the whole product 
inspired man with those social desires and feelings jof the grain, bran and all, were made into bread, 
which produce cities and states, laws and institu- fifteen per cent. more of nutriment would be added. 
tions, arts and civilization; and that thus the ap- Unfortunately the bran, the coarsest part, is thrown 
parently inert mass of earth is a part of the same|®Way, the very part which gives soundness to the 
scheme as those faculties and powers with which \teeth and strength to the bones, and vigor to the 
man’s moral and intellectual progress is most con-| rain. Five hundred pounds of fine flour give 
nected ? \to the body thirty pounds of the bony elements; 
(To be continued.) |while the some quantity of bran gives one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds. This bone is “lime,” 
the phosphate of lime, the indispensable element 
of health to the whole human body, from the 
want ofthe natural supply of which multitudes 
















































king tonics, but by moderate, continued, and re 
numerative muscular exercise in the open air eve. 
ry day, rain or shine. And that-we may eat the 
more of it, the bread must be good and cheap, and 
















qualities to a greater extent than any other known 
on the face of the globe, as far as we know, ig 
made thus : To two quarts of corn (Indian) meal, 
add one pint of bread sponge, water sufficiently, to 
wet the whole ; add one-half pint of flour anda 
teaspoonful of salt. Let it rise, then knead well, 
unsparingly, for the second time. Place the 
dough in the oven, and let it bake an houranda 
half. Keep on trying until you succeed in maki 

a light, wellbaked loaf. Our cook succeeded a 
mirably by our directions at the very first trial, 
It costs just half as much as bread from the finest 
family flour, is lighter on the stomach, and imparts 
more health, vigor and strength to the body, brain 
and bone. Three pounds of such bread (at five 
cents a pound for the meal) affords as much nu. 
triment as nine pounds of good roast beef (cost, 
at twenty-five cents, $2 25), according to standard 
physiological facts—Hall’s Journal of Health. 





Sophistries of Sin.—Do you know that men 
hardly ever use plain English words when they do 
wrong and do not want to know it; that they al- 
most always use periphrases—that is, soft Latin, 


anemareipersinaty 
“There is no more perilous ordeal through 
or Greek, or French words? Wheén a man says 


which man can pass, as he is at present consti- 
tuted, than that of being condemned to walk his 
life-long in the sunlight of unshadowed pros- 
perity. His eyes ache with that too untempered 
brilliance ; he is apt to be smitten with a moral 
coup de soleil. But it as little follows that no 
sunshine is good for us. He who made us, and 
who tutors us, alone knows what is the exact 
measure of light and shade, sun and cloud, storm 
and frost and heat, which will best tend to ma+ 
ture those flowers which are the object of his 
celestial husbandry ; and which, when transplanted 
into the paradise of God, are to bloom there for 
ever in amaranthine loveliness. Nor can it be 
without presumption that we essay to interfere 
with these processes; our highest wisdom is to 
fall in with them.” 


Day in the Jungles of Ceylon 


During the first five hours of daylight, nature 
seems literally to teem with life and motion, the 
air melodious with the voice of birds, the woods 
resounding with the simmering hum of insects, 
and the earth replete with every form of living 
nature. But as the sun’ ascends to the meridian 
the scene is singularly changed, and nothing is 
more striking than the almost painful stillness 
that succeeds the vivacity of the early ae 
Every animal disappears, escaping under the thi 
cover of the woods ; the birds retire into the shade; 
the butterflies, if they flutter for a moment in the 
blazing sun, hurry back into the damp shelter of 
the trees as though their filmy bodies had beea 
parched by the brief exposure ; and, at last, silence 
reigns so profound that the ticking of a watch is 
sensibly heard, and even the pulsations of the heart 
become audible. The buffalo now steals to the 
tanks and water-courses, concealing all but his 
gloomy head and shining horns in the mud and 
sedges; the elephant fans himself languidly with 
leaves, to drive away the flies that perplex him; 
and the deer cower in groups under the over 
arching jungle. Rustling from under the d 
leaves the bright green lizard springs up the roug 
stems of the trees, and pauses between each dart 
to look inquiringly around. The woodpecker 
makes the forest re-echo with the restless blows 
of his beak on the decaying bark; and the tortoise 
drops awkwardly into the still water which reflects 





The American Fur Trade.—Respecting the 
value of this important traffic, the St. Paul (Min- 
nesota) Press says: ‘On looking at the books of 
our dealers, we find that 3500 bison or buffaloes|of persons go into a general “decline”? But 
have fallen victims to the arrow or the bullet on swallowing “ phosphate”.in the shape of powders 
our north-western prairies, to supply civilized man |or in syrups, to cure these “ declines,” has lit- 
with robes to keep him warm in the winter.(le or no virtue. The articles contained in these 
These robes will always be a standing article for | phosphates” must pass through nature’s labora- 
such purposes. They cost about $7 undréssed. |tory, must be subject to her manipulations, in 
An equal number of wolves—which fact one hears |alembies especially prepared by Almighty power 
with pleasure—have also bitten the dust to sup-|and skill, in order to impart their peculiar virtue 
port our fair countrywomen with elegant sleigh \to the human frame; in plainer phrase, the short- 
robes, worth $2 each, to keep out the biting air jest, safest, and most infallible method of giving 
while gliding over the snows of the northern win-'strength to body, bone and brain, thereby arresting 
ters. The bruin family bewail the loss of 950|disease and building up the constitution, is to eat 
ursine members. These skins, costing from $10|and digest more bread made out of the whole grain, 
to $20, are also used for sleigh covers, and for|whether of wheat, corn, rye or oats. 
military purposes, as are 1050 of the red fox,} But we must get an appetite for eating more, 
worth about $2.50 each. The mink, now food lena a power of digesting more.’ Not by the arti- 








his lonely watch above it. 





ficial and lazy method of drinking bitters and te 4 


healthful ; and that which combines these three ~ 


the bright plumage of the kingfisher, as he keeps” 
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So long as the sun is about the meridian, every|in the way of holiness. We must ‘not so much|fliction. Such is war, at once the self-inflicted 
living creature seems to fly his beams, and linger|look at what we do as at what we are; if the bot-|scourge and the opprobrium of a people claiming 


in the closest shade. 


in all devices to escape the exhausting glare, sus-| upright and good; for a heart whose centre is 
pends his toil ; and the traveller abroad since dawn | sanctified and disposed to glorify God is always|portion of the young and able-bodied from their 


re till the mid-day heat has ed. The 
Sas pout in their stiffling sheds, ind the. dogs 
lie prone upon the ground, their legs extended 
far in front and behind, as if to bring the utmost 
portion of their body into contact with the’ cool 
earth. 

As day declines, nature recovers from her lan- 
guor and exhaustion, the insects again flutter across 
the open glades, the birds venture once more upon 
the wing, and the larger animals saunter from 
under cover, and move away in the direction of 
the ponds and pasture. The traveller recom- 
mences his suspended journey, and the husband- 
man hastens to resume the interrupted labours of 
the morning. The birds which had made distant 
excursions to their feeding-grounds, are now seen 
returning to their homes; the crows assemble 
round some pond to dabble in the water, and re- 
adjust their plumes before retiring for the night; 
the parroquets settle with deafening uproar on the 
crowns of the palm-trees near their nests ; and the 
pelicans and sea-birds, with weary wing, retrace 
their way to their breeding-place near some soli- 
tary water-course or ruined tank. The sun at last 

“ Sinks, as a flamingo, 
Drops into her nest at nightfall ;” 

twilight succeeds, and the crepuscular birds and 
animals awaken from their mid-day torpor, and 
prepare to enjoy their nightly revels. The hawk 
moths now take the place of the gayer butterflies, 
which withdraw with the departure of light; in- 
numerable beetles make short and uncertain flights 
in the deepening shade, and in pursuit of them 
and the other insects that frequent the dusk, the 
night-jar, with expanded jaws, takes low and rapid 
circles above the plains and pools. y 

Darkness. at last descends, and every object 
fades in night and gloom ; but still the murmur of 
innumerable insects arises from the glowing earth. 
The fruit-eating bats launch themselves from the 
high branches on which they have hung suspend- 
ed during the day, and cluster round the mango- 
trees and tamarinds; and across the grey sky the 
owl flits in pursuit of the night moths, on a wing 
80 soft and downy, that the air scarcely betrays its 
pulsations. 

The palm-cat now descends from the crest of 
the coco-nut where she had lurked during the 
day, and the glossy genette emerging from some 
hollow tree, steals along the branches to surprise 
the slumbering birds. Meanwhile, among the 
grass already damp with dew, the glow-worm 
lights her emerald lamp, and from the shrubs and 
bushes issue showers of fire-flies, whose pale green 
flashes sparkle in the midnight darkness till day 
returns, and morning pales their ineffectual fires. 
—Tennent’s Ceylon. 


If a man should forsake a kingdom, and all the 
world, if he cannot renounce himself, he has 
hardly done anything. Our Saviour says, if any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself; 

at is his own inclination and will; avd let him 
take up his cross and follow. In that degree 
thou renounceth thyself and the creatures, so far 

will visit and dwell in thee by his grace, 
and thou wilt be enabled to become conformable 
to him. The more thou dieth to thyself, the 
more thou wilt find the good spirit predominate 
Within thee ; for in the degree thou art unclothed 
sin, in the self same degree thou wilt be 


up to the love of God, and make advances 


favoured by him.—Plain Path. 


Nails.—A novel nail-manufacturing machine 
is now attracting a great deal of attention down 
East. Itis called the “ Wickersam,” and is 
said to be a wonder in its way. Statistics reveal 
the fact, that over three million kegs of nails are 
manufactured in the United States per annum. 
Instead of manufacturing one nail at a time, as is 
done by the machinery now in use, this machine 
can cut through a twenty-inch iron plate, eight 
two-and-a-half-inch (eightpenny) nails at one blow, 
and can make four blows per second ; thus giving 
thirty-two nails, headed and pointed, in a second. 
The same machine-will make one hundred and 
sixty half-inch brads per second—f>rty at a time, 
or about thirty-six hundred pounds per day, in- 
cluding all sizes, of small finished nails, at a profit 
of at least four cents per pound. By the old 
method, be it remembered, but one at a time is 
cut. The cost of cutting is not over Sne-tenth 
that of any other method. Two machines, em- 
ploying one hand, can make one hundred kegs of 
eightpenny nails per day. By the old method, 
two machines, employing two hands, make from 
two to eight kegs per day, according to the skill 
of the workmen. One of our large factories, with 
fifty machines, produces fifty thousand kegs of 
nails per annum. Fifty Wickersam machines 
will make severe hundred and fifty thousand kegs 
per annum. This seems a most extraordinary 
result; but the figures are made, allowing the ma- 
chine to make but three blows per second, produ- 
cing twenty-four nails; fourteen hundred and forty 
per minute, or nine pounds, equal to five hundred 
and forty pounds per bour, or fifty-four kegs per 
day. Brads and small finishing nails can be made 
in much larger quantities —Late Paper. 


The Training of Qhildren—Some among you 
breed up your children in such a rude, heady way, 
that when they grow up, they do not matter you, 
nor care for you: in many things they are worse 
than many of the world’s,’ more loose, stubborn, 
and disobedient, so that when they come to be 
sent apprentice, they run quite out into the world. 
— George Fox's Epistles. 
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The evils of war are forcing a sense of their 
presence upon all classes. It is not only those 
who are obliged to enter the ranks of the army, 
and expose themselves to death, and the pestifer- 
ous moral miasm which infects nearly all who 
come within its corrupting influence ; not only the 
tens of thousands who have had their nearest rela- 
tives, or their dearest friends torn ruthlessly from 
their midst, and consigned to bloody graves; nor 
yet the many who have seen all of worldly treasure 
they possessed given to the flames, or seized and 
squandered by military robbers, who are sufferers 
from this unmitigated scourge. The whole land 
groans as the blood of its thousands, shed by a 
brother’s hand, cries from the ground ; and as its 
vast resources are being used and dried up, and 
the blessings which Providence has so liberally 
bestowed for the sustenance and comfort of life, 


arc converted into means for destroying his rational. 


immortal creatures; suffering, if not punishment, 
necessarily attends, and few if any escape the in- 


Man himself, as if baffied|tom of our heart was good, all our deeds would be/to be christians. 


The long continued withdrawal of so large a 


employment as producers; the consequent increase 
in wages; the waste and destruction inseparable 
from war; and the enormous depreciation in the 
value of the paper money, exclusively used, have 
so enhanced the price of every necessary and com- 
fort of life, that persons receiving only moderate 
salaries, or incomes from vested estate, are obliged 
to practise rigid economy in order to obtain enough 
of food and clothing. 

Direct taxation already presses heavily, and as 
the contest lengthens out, will continue to increase 
its burden. The high duties levied on imports, 
and the impost collected by the Government from 
every article manufactured or sold, adds to the 
crippling weight; while the demands of the col- 
lector are multiplied, through the reckless expendi- 
ture of States, counties, towns, and boroughs, 
vieing with each other in the bounties offered for 
recruits; thus heaping up debts which are bound 
on the people’s shoulders to be carried until paid, 
principal and interest. 

While there is no scarcity of food in Europe, 
and cotton is not to be had here, our only de- 
pendable article of exchange is gold; and as the 
duties must be paid in gold, the price of that 
metal must necessarily be high; though fluctua- 
ting according to the demand. And as the debt 
of the country accumulates—which it is doing in 
a fearful ratio—its bonds, &c., must depreciate 
more or less, carrying with them the circulating 
medium, and so raising prices still higher. All 
these things—beside teaching by facts and feeling 
the unbounded folly as well as the wickedness of 
war—should inculcate the propriety, if not neces- 
sity, of economy and the practice of self-denial; 
that so by a change in the manner of living, we 
may be in some measure prepared for meeting the 
increasing difficulties which are gathering around 
us. 
Four years ago it would not have been credited 
that a change so great and general could have 
been effected in our country, by this time, in the 
means and material for living. Thousands who 
then enjoyed abundance of the good things of this 
life, and partook even of its luxuries, now find 
themselves reduced to the ability for procuring 
little more than its necessaries, and perhaps a - 
limited share of its comforts; while many more 
are obliged to forego altogether the supplies of 


-|meat, sugar, tea, coffee, &c., which they once 


thought almost indispensable to their existence ; 
and the exorbitant price of fuel places the ‘poor 
under circumstances which must subject them to 
positive suffering. 

Let those whose wealth may raise them above 
the fear of embarrassment from increased expen- 
ditures in their usual mode of life, reflect that 
while others are suffering severely, the obligation 
they are under to exercise some self-denial, is seri- 

usly increased, in order that they may have more 
to spare for the relief of others; many of whom 
are so circumstanced, that they cannot possibly 
enhance their means, or help themselves. The 
present deplorable condition of our country gught 
to humble the pride of the people, and make them 
more willing to live, in all things, consistent with 
the religion they profess ; for unless there is some 
such change, and the prayers of the righteous pre- 
vail with our long-suffering and compassionate 
Creator to interpose his almighty hand and stay 
the sword, trouble and distress must multiply ; 
for it is increasingly evident that the arm of flesh 
is powerless for good. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forricn.—News from Europe to the 29th ult. The 
Danish war appears practically to have come to an end. 
The new Danish Cabinet bas been completely organized, 
and M. de Quaade has been sent to Vienna to meet the 
Prussian and Austrian Plenipotentiaries. A Copenhagen 
journal, of the 26th ult., states that a nine months’ armis- 
tice lias been concluded, during which period the occu- 
pation of the Duchies by Austria and Prussia will be 
continued. The alleged terms of peace embrace the 
complete separation of Scbleswig-Holstein and Lunen- 
berg-from Denmark, and their ultimate union under the 
sceptre of a prince whose claims may be recognized by 
the Germanic Union. Parliamentary proceedings in 
Great Britain were unimportant. It was definitely set- 
tled that the prorogation would take place on the 30th 
ultimo. In the House of Lords Earl Ellenborough again 
attacked the foreign policy of the Government, and es- 
pecially in regard to the course it has pursued towards 
Denmark. Earl Russell briefly spoke in defence, and 
reiterated his former arguments, denying that England 


had in any way forfeited ber honor. A loan of one mil- | 


lion pounds sterling is to be advanced to the Colonial 
government of New Zealand, to help it in subjugating 
the natives. Consols closed on the 29th at 89f a 90. 
The bullion in the Bank of England has decreased 
£175,000. The sales of cotton in the Liverpool market, 
for four days, amounted to 28,000 bales, including 7500 
bales to speculators and exporters. It is reported that 
vessels have just arrived at Liverpool with fifteen thou- 
sand bales of cotton, the proceeds of which are to go 
towards the sinking fund for redeeming Confederate 
bonds and paying the dividends on those bonds now 
over due. In France the crops promise favorably, and 
the price of wheat and other grain is falling. Rentes 
closed on the 27th at 66/. 05c. 

Unirep Srates.— Virginia.—No important movement 
of the army of the Potomac has been reported since the 
late assault upon Petersburg. The loss of Union troops 
in that encounter is reported at 5640 men. Picket firing 
is kept up briskly in front of the Ninth Corps. A mine 
was exploded by the rebels on the 6th inst., immediately 
in front of one of the forts occupied by the Fifth Corps, 





the enemy, as a retaliatory measure for a similar expo- 
sure of Union officers in the city. This resulted in nego- 
tiation ending in the exchange of the officers so exposed. 

Mobile.—A powerful fleet, under command of Admiral 
Farragut, attacked the forts guarding the entrance to 
Mobile, about the end of last month, and up to the date 
of last advices it had succeeded in passing them and 
was between them and the city. The monitor Tecumseh 
was reported sunk during the engagement with Fort 
Morgan. The rebel iron-clad steamers Tennessee and 
Selma, were captured, and the Gaines run ashore. The 
speedy fall of Mobile is confidently expected. 

Indian Troubles in the West.—The bands of Indians 
who have lately created so much trouble and excitement 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Riley, appear to be gener- 
ally dispersed, part of them are going towards the South, 
and the remainder towards Piatte river. Their recent 
movements appear to have been preconcerted, and there 
is reason to believe that they have been incited to make 
the attack by rebel emissaries. There is a force of about 
800 cavalry, under General Curtis, in pursuit of the re- 
treating bands. 

Pennsylvania Election.—The late election in Pennsyl- 
vania upon the amendment to the Constitution, allow- 
ing soldiers to vote who may be in service and away 
from their residences in the State, has resulted as follows 
in fifty counties: For the amendment, 186,842; against 
the amendment, 98,542. The counties of Cameron, Elk, 
Forest, Franklin, Fulton, Green, McKean, Pike, Potter, 
Venango, Warren and Wayne, are yet to be heard from. 

New York.—There were six hundred and seventy-five 
deaths in this city during last week, an increase of thirty- 
six compared with the mortality of the week preceding; 
children under five years of age, two hundred and eighty. 
Of 115,986 families residing in the city of New York 
only 15,990 are able to enjoy the luxury of an independ- 
ent home ; 14,362 other families live in comparative com- 
fort, two in a house; 4,416 buildings contain three 
families each; and the 11,965 dwelling houses which 
remain are the homes of 72,386 families, being an aver- 
age of seven families, or thirty-five souls to each house. 
In the Eleventh ward, 113 rear houses contain 1653 
families, or nearly 15 families.or 70 souls each ; 24 others 


but the chamber of the mine being entirely outside of|contain 407 families, being an average of 80 souls in 


the fort, owing to the passage leading thereto being too 
short, no danger was done. Much annoyance is caused 
upon the James river by the systematic firing upon 
United States vessels by the rebels ; a number of steamers 
have been interrupted in their passage by artillery and 
musketry firing. A new military division has just been 
formed, to be known as the Middle Military Division, 
composed of the Department of Washington, Department 
of the Susquehanna, Middle Department, and the De- 
partment of Western Virginia. The status of each de- 
partment will remain the same as heretofore, all of them 
being placed under the immediate supervision of Major- 
General Sheridan, with his head-quarters for the present 
at Harper's Ferry, who will command all the forces in 
the field. 

The Invasion—By late despatches received from Ha- 
garstown and the upper Potomac, it appears that the 
entire rebel force evacuated the Maryland side of the 
river on the 7th inst., moving off in haste. The cross- 
ing was effected at Shepherdstown and Hancock. Pre- 
vious to leaving they sent a cavalry force back to Hagers- 
town, and arrested and carried off four prominent citi- 
zens as hostages for the rebel citizens of that town 
arrested by order of General Hunter. From the south 
side of the Potomac it is ascertained that Early has been 
moving up the valley towards Winchester, with his har- 
vest teams, during week before last, searching the coun- 
try for conscripts and grain, and consequently making 
but slow progress, and it is highly probable that the re- 
cent movement, threatening Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
has been intended merely as a feint to cover his return 
trains. 
south of Winchester, where it is not improbable that an 
engagement may take place. 

Georgia.—An expedition Jately fitted out to operate 
upon some of the railroad communications near Atlanta, 
after destroying eighteen miles of the Macon and Western 
Railroad, and capturing a train of 500 wagons with 500 
men, tcluding 127 officers, was overtaken by the rebel 
General Ransom with an overwhelming force. A des- 
perate engagement ensued, during which nearly the en- 
tire Union force was either killed, wounded or captured. 
General McCook, who was in command of the expedi- 
tion, succeeded in making his escape. 

Charleston.—The position of affairs before Charleston 
has not materially changed during the past week, so far 
as information has been received. A few shells are oc- 
casionally thrown into the city by the Union batteries. 
A number of rebel officers had lately been placed in that 


The latest reports represent the rebels in force | 


each; and in another ward 72 such houses contain no 
less than 19 families, or 95 souls each. There are 580 
tenement houses in New York which contain by actual} 
count 10,933 families, or about 85 persons each; 193 
others which accommodate 111 persons each; 71 others 
which cover 140 each; and, finally, 29 which have a 
total population of no less than 5449 souls, or 187 to 
each house. 

African Explorers.—Late neys has been received from 
the great African explorers. Dr. Livingston has arrived 
at Bombay, Samuel Baker was at Kamrasi, 85 miles from 
Lake Nyanza; and Jules Gerard, known as “ the Lion 
Killer,” had failed in his attempt to reach the interior of 
the continent by the route of Timbuctoo. He had been 
attacked and plundered by the natives, and with diffi- 
culty escaped with his life. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the Philadel- 
phia quotations on the 9st inst.—United States six per 
cent. bonds of 1881, 106 a 1063. Five-twenty’s 108} a 
109}. Gold 257 a 258. Sterling Exchange, 278 a 280. 
Pennsylvania red wheat, old, $2.50 a $2.55; new do., 
$2.60 a $2.62; Kentucky white wheat, $2.90. Rye, 
$1.75 a $1.85. Yellow corn, $1.73; white do. $1.68. 
Oats, 85 cts. for new, and 90 a 92 cts. forold. No. 1 
Quercitron Bark, $51 per ton. Cloverseed, $15 a $16 
per 64 lbs. Timothy, $5.50 a $6 per bush. The market 
for beef cattle is reported very dull, the prices ranging 
from 9 to 164 cts., the latter being for unusually good 
lots. Sheep were also dull, 8500 sold for from 6 to 7} 
cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $15 a $16 per 100 lbs. nett. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee under appointment to attend the 
schools at Westtown, will meet there on the evening of; 
Seventh-day the 20th of Eighth month, and visit the 
schools on Second-day and Third-day following. 

Samvet Morais, 

Eighth month 10th, 1864. Clerk. 


‘For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street-road Station on 
Seventh-day the 20th inst., to meet the trains that leave 
West Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 p. m. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SHELTER FOR 
COLOURED ORPHANS. 
Arrangement has been made by which any contribu- 
tions left at Truit’s Hardware store, No. 528 Market St., 
or Parker’s Grocery store, cor. Eleventh and Market Sts., 


will be conveyed to the Shelter, and/gratefully received 
by the Association. 

Fruit and vegetables would be particularly acceptal 
as the high prices of these articles render it difficult to 
obtain the supply heretofore considered necessary for 


children. : 


Contributions should be plainly marked “ Shelter for . 
Coloured Orphans, West Philada.” 

Bags or baskets to be returned to the above-mentioned 
Depots in Market street. 

Perishable fruits should be left either on Fourth-day or 
early Fifth-day morning. , 
WANTED. 

A competent Female Teacher wishes a situation ing 
Friends’ School. Apply at the office of “ The Friend” 


TO LET. 

The dwelling house belonging to Germantown Pre. 
parative Meeting, situated on the Main street, and con — 
tiguous to the meeting-house premises. A family in 
membership with Friends and willing to take as boarders 
a few Friends’ children, pupils of the adjoining select 
school, would be preferred. Apply to 

Ezra Comrort, near Depot, Germantown, 
Joun S. Haines, Haines street, do. 
Euuiston P. Morris, 805 Market st. Philada, 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These Seminaries will, it is expected, be re-opened after 
the summer vacation, on the first of Ninth month ne 
the Boys’ School being situated on Cherry street west 
Eighth, and the Girls’ School on Seventh street between. 
Cherry and Race streets. 

The course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
School embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selec- 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific and clag- 
sical studies, on the satisfactory completion of which 
the pupii will be entitled to a diploma or certificate of 
-scholarship. 

During the winter months, lectures on scientific sub. 
jects are delivered, illustrated by appropriate apparatas 
and experiments. 

The course of study at the Girls’ School embraces, in 
addition to the elementary branches, Algebra, Geometry, 


History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geogra- 
phy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric and Com- 


position. Instruction is also given in Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages. 

As the proper classification of the scholars early in 
the session is important, it is desirable that those who 
intend to enter pupils for the coming term should do so 
as early in the season as possible. Application may be 
made at the school-rooms on and after the first of Ninth 
month. 

It is believed these schools are deserving of the patron- 
age and support of Friends, offering, as they do, great 
advantages for the liberal and guarded education of their 
children, and at a very moderate cost. 

The attention of Friends is also especially invited to 
the Primary Schools in the Northern and Western Dis- 
tricts, where provision is made for the careful elemen- 
tary instruction of children too young to enter the prin- 
cipal schools. On behalf of the committee, 

Joun Carrer, 

Philada. Seventh mo. 1864. Clerk. 

Friends of Germantown Preparative Meeting propose 
opening, on the Ist of Ninth month next, a school for 
the children of Friends and such as profess with them. 
The buildings are pleasantly located within the Meeting- 
house enclosure, and the services of a competent female 
teacher have been engaged. ' 

Instruction will be given in the usual branches of & 
good English education ; the charges for tuition varying, 
according to the branches taught, from $12 to $24 per 
term of five months, there being a vacation of two months 
in the summer. 

For further information application may be made to 
either of the following members of the School Com 
mittee, viz : 

Ezra Comrort, Germantown. 
Luoyp MIFFLIN, do. 
Samvuet Emven, 627 Market St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPHIAs 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuva H. WorTHinee 
ton, M. D. : 
Application for the Admission of Patients ut 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Extis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, 


portion of the Federal works reached by the artillery of! (being city offices of Martin’s West Philada. Express) 'delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
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